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The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  State  University  is  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  making  the  instruction  and  resources 
of  the  University  more  available  and  serviceable  to  the  whole  state 
— in  a  word,  to  bring  the  University  to  the  people. 

ORGANIZATION 

As  it  is,  or  is  to  be,  organized  the  University  Extension  Division 
will  comprise  the  fields  of: 

I.  INSTRUCTION  TO  INDIVIDUALS,  through  correspondence 
courses  and  classes. 

II.  COMMUNITY    SERVICE,    including 

a.  Bureau   of  Debates   and   Discussion 

b.  Bureau  of  Municipal  and  Legislative   Reference. 

c.  Bureau   of   General    Information. 

d.  Bureau  of  Lectures 

e.  Bureau  of  Civic  Development. 

III.  PUBLICATION. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Preliminary  Announcement,  University  Extension  Series  No.  1.    An 
outline  of  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  division.     Pp.   46. 

The    Social    and    Civic    Center,    University   Extension    Series    No.    2. 
Pp.   12. 

In  Preparation: 

Department   of   Instruction,    Revdse;^d   Announcement. 
Bureau   of   Lectures,    Revised   Ar»'houncement. 

State   Roads.     A   brief   with   references   for   the    state   high    school 
debates. 

Others   to    be   announced   later. 


Any  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  the 
DIliECTOR,  University  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wash- 
ington,  Seattle. 
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N^     .  THE  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  CENTER 

An  active,  H) ell-organized  and  efficient  movement  has  devel- 
oped in  man^  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  tTventieth  century^,  having  for  its  object  the  more  frequent  bring- 
ing together  of  the  people  and  the  use  for  that  purpose  of  public 
property  nonr  idle  during  a  part  of  the  time.  This  movement  is 
both  social  and  educational.  It  is  capable  of  great  and  beneficial 
expansion.  It  has  established  itself  in  the  state  of  Washington 
and  the  purpose  of  this  leaflet  is  to  extend  the  I^norvledge  of  its 
principles,  its  purpose,  and  its  method. 

Onl})  a  brief  general  summary  has  been  attempted.  The 
bibliograph})  will  assist  those  who  wish  to  k^ow  the  subject  better 
and  other  leaflets   will  be  issued  in  the  future  by   this  Bureau. 

The  Civic  Center  Idea* 
The  primary  essential  of  successful  democracy  is  the  mu- 
tual knowledge  by  men  of  themselves  and  of  each  other.  For 
this,  frequent  meetings  upon  a  common  ground  must  be  had. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  nation,  the  town  house,  the  parish 
church,  the  school  house,  and  in  the  South  the  county  court, 
provided  meeting  places  in  which  the  people  came  together, 
drawn  by  common  interest  and  to  a  certain  extent  upon  a 
plane  of  equality.  Under  the  older  social  and  industrial  order 
society  was  simpler,  its  lines  less  sharply  drawn,  our  people 
were  more  homogeneous,  and  their  actions  were  guided  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  our  complex  modern  life  by  generally 
accepted  principles.  All  these  conditions  are  changed.  So- 
cially, industrially  and  politically,  lines  of  cleavage  have  ap- 
peared and  widened.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  come 
together  in  the  American  melting  pot,  of  which  some  one  has 


•The  term  "civic  center,"  as  used  in  these  pages,  refers  to  a 
public  place  where  citizens  gather  for  consideration  of  public  mat- 
ters or  for  any  common  purpose  of  their  civic  life.  It  has  no  ref- 
erence to  that  other  modern  use  of  the  term,  in  a  physical  or  archi- 
tectural sense,  which  has  reference  to  the  grouping  of  public 
buildings. 


well  said,  that  it  is  becoming  more  of  a  separator  than  a  melt- 
ing pot.  The  old  opportunities  for  common  gathering  and  dis- 
cussion have  been  largely  lost  and  our  people  are  being  divided 
more  and  more  sharply  into  factions,  clans,  and  social  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  democratic  ideal  has  been  strengthened 
and  the  movement  of  political  democracy  goes  on  with  increas- 
ing momentum.  This  cannot  continue  without  disaster.  We 
can  not  build  up  class  distinctions  and  a  wider  democracy  to- 
gether. If  this  development  is  to  be  constructive  and  not  de- 
structive, the  old  ideal  of  common  assembly  must  be  revived 
and  its  opportunities  widened.  This  and  a  broader  and  more 
thorough  education  are  the  two  anchors  to  which  we  must 
hold  fast,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  organization  of 
the  social  and  civic  center  becomes  a  natural  associate  of  the 
university  extension  movement. 

This  is  the  fundamental  idea  behind  the  movement  for 
civic  and  social  centers.  The  public  buildings  and  grounds  of 
a  community  are  common  property  within  which  distinctions 
of  creed,  political  parties,  or  social  caste  have  no  recognition. 
Here  the  people  can  meet  on  common  ground.  These  plants  are 
not  used  ordinarily  during  a  sufficient  time  to  yield  the  public 
an  adequate  return  on  the  investment.  Here  then,  provided 
there  is  a  proper  use  to  which  they  can  be  put,  is  an  economic 
waste.  The  fuller  utilization  of  outdoor  public  property  for 
beauty  and  for  recreation  has  been  given  much  attention  of 
late.  This  leaflet  deals  especially  with  the  subject  of  the  wider 
use  of  public  buildings  and  particularly  of  the  school  plant. 

City  and  Town  Halls 

The  council  chamber  in  the  city  hall  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  been  used  for  some  years  on  Sundays  afternoons  as  a 
forum  for  the  free  discussion  of  public  questions.  The  com- 
mon council  chamber  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
recently  been  used,  during  the  time  when  it  was  not  needed  for 
meetings  of  the  city  council,  as  the  headquarters  of  an  institu- 
tute  of  municipal  and  social  service.  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
the  use  of  the  city  hall  has  been  given  to  citizens  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare.  This  use  of  the 
city  hall  for  a  kind  of  voluntary  and  unofficial  town  meeting  is 
a  natural  and  normal  one. 


Armories  and  Convention  Halls 

Such  public  buildings  as  convention  halls  and  armories  can 
be  utilized  much  more  than  they  are  now  for  festivals,  athletic 
contests,  physical  training  and  many  social  and  civic  activities. 
Beginnings  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  many  cities. 

Public  School  Buildings 

It  is,  however,  the  public  school  building  that  is  the  nat- 
ural social  and  civic  center.  It  stands  for  that  great  funda- 
mental interest  of  a  democratic  people — popular  education — 
and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  education  continues  or 
should  continue  through  life,  and  that  the  adult  deserves  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  child,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  school  in  every  neighborhood 
district.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  public  library  can  only 
serve  adequately  a  population  within  a  mile  radius.  The  same 
need  of  convenient  access  applies  with  even  greater  force  in 
the  case  of  the  social  centre.  The  district  must  not  be  too  large 
for  true  neighborhood  feeling  nor  for  organization  about  the 
common  interests  of  home  and  everyday  life.  The  school  house 
alone  of  our  public  buildings  meets  these  requirements. 

The  school  buildings  are  out  of  use  at  just  the  hours  when 
the  adults  of  the  neighborhood  could  and  would  use  them.  Such 
use  would  be  productive  of  a  more  friendly  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  this  would 
react  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  system.  A  great  public  serv- 
ice would  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  light,  heat  and  janitor 
service. 

The  school  house  in  its  present  form  is  not  generally  adapt- 
ed to  this  wider  public  use.  It  is  seated  with  seats  impossible 
for  adults  and  the  plan  and  setting  are  not  attractive  nor 
convenient  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  school.  The 
best  modern  school  houses  are  much  improved  in  these  re- 
spects, however,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  evolve  a 
school  house  plan  adapted  to  use  as  a  social  and  civic  center, 
thereby  increasing  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  build- 
ing for  all  of  its  uses.  In  Texas  the  promotion  of  the  socialized 
school  building  is  being  systematically  encouraged  through  the 
extension  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  backed  by  the 


interest  of  citizens  and  school  authorities.  In  the  plan  for  a 
fully  developed  social  centre  school  house,  an  assembly  hall, 
reading  room,  library,  gymnasium  and  recreation  hall  will  be 
included.  Meanwhile,  the  school  district  should  not  wait  for 
millennial  improvements,  but  should  go  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  instruments  at  hand. 

It  is  not  intended  to  send  adult  people  to  school.  The 
idea  is  more  broadly  civic,  educational,  and  social  than  that. 
It  is  to  furnish  a  meeting  place  for  social  intercourse  and  for 
the  open  discussion  of  public  questions  in  which  all  may  stand 
upon  an  equality;  a  place  in  which  the  neighborhood  may  be 
socially  organized  on  a  democratic  basis  and  not  as  a  clique, 
class  or  faction. 

This  is  not  an  untried  scheme  of  idealists.  It  has  been  in 
operation  and  worked  well  in  many  places  in  both  city  and 
country.  A  practical  objection  to  the  plan  is  frequently  met 
in  the  inability  of  school  authorities  under  the  law  to  permit 
other  use  of  school  property  than  for  ordinary  school  purposes. 
To  meet  this  objection  in  Wisconsin  a  law  was  passed  in  1911, 
two  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

SECTION  2.  Wherever  citizens  of  any  community  are  or- 
ganized into  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  non-exclusive  as- 
sociation for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, the  school  board  or  other  body  having  charge  of  the 
school  house  or  other  public  properties  which  are  capable  of 
being  used  as  meeting  places  for  such  organizations,  when  not 
being  used  for  their  prime  purpose,  shall  provide,  free  of 
charge,  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service,  where  necessary,  and 
shall  make  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
free  and  convenient  use  of  such  buildings  or  grounds,  by  such 
organization  for  weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  monthly  gatherings  at 
such  times  as  the  citizens'  organization  shall  request  or  desig- 
nate. 

SECTION  3.  The  school  board  or  other  boards  having 
charge  of  the  school  houses  or  other  public  properties,  may 
provide  for  the  free  and  gratuitous  use  of  the  school  houses  or 
other  public  properties  under  their  charge  for  such  other  civic, 
social,  and  recreational  activities  as  in  their  opinion  do  not 
interfere  with  the  prime  use  of  the  buildings  or  properties. 

The  Neighborhood  Civic  Club 
The  first  of  these  sections  suggests  one  of  the  specific  forms 
of  oranization  which  may  be  developed  in  a  social  center  with 


Its  headquarters  in  the  district  school  house.  This  is  the  neigh- 
borhood civic  club — an  organization  "non-partisan,  non-sectari- 
an, non-exclusive,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  public 
viutstions.  "  This  form  of  organization  had  its  earliest  and  most 
perfect  development  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
of  it  Prof.  George  M.  Forbes,  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion cf  that  city,  has  written:  "You  who  have  not  witnessed  it 
can  not  understand  how  party  spirit,  class  spirit,  and  even 
race  spirit  fade  out  in  the  intense  civic  and  community  atmos- 
phere of  these  neighborhood  civic  clubs.  It  is  pure  democracy 
getting  an  opportunity  to  inform  itself,  working  itself  free 
from  prejudice  and  narrowness,  by  absolutely  free  and  unre- 
stricted discussion  of  any  question,  and  eager  to  apply  its  new 
found  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  the  development  and  extension 
of  community  enterprises.  Political  liberty  alone,  even  when 
it  finds  expression  in  universal  suffrage,  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  democracy.  The  only  salvation  of  democracy  is  in  the 
development  of  the  community  spirit.  This  spirit  is  latent  in 
everv  man.  It  only  needs  its  appropriate  stimulus  to  arouse  it, 
the  appropriate  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it  may  grow.  Our 
democracy  has  yet  to  develop  institutions  which  are  generally 
communal  in  the  sense  that  they  appeal  to  and  develop  the  ob- 
jective, the  communal  interest — that  is,  reveal  the  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction that  come  from  cooperative  effort  for  the  common 
good;  in  short,  institutions  which  break  down  the  spirit  and 
the  result  of  exclusiveness  and  bring  forth  the  recognition  of 
man  as  man.  Now  the  neighborhood  civic  club  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  appropriate  stimulus  and  soil  to  develop  this  civic 
spirit." 

It  was  said  of  the  neighborhood  civic  clubs  of  Rochester, 
after  three  years  of  operation  that  they  had  developed  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  that  there  was  not  a  considerable  group  in  any 
party,  church,  or  trade  that  had  not  some  representation  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood  civic  club;  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
abuse  of  public  buildings  by  the  citizens  gathering  in  the  school 
buildings,  but  that  in  many  cases  through  these  meetings  there 
had  been  aroused  an  interest  in  improving  and  beautifying  the 
buildings.  It  was  further  declared,  as  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, that  "entire  freedom  of  discussion  is  not  only  safe,  but 
is  conducive  to  self  restraint,  sincerity,  and  friendliness;   that 


citizens  meeting  in  the  school  buildings  may  be  counted  on  to 
show  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  to  listen  impartially  to  both  sides 
of  every  public  question;  that  public  servants  and  those  who 
are  capable  of  presenting  public  questions,  especially  those  who 
are  interested  in  great  causes  which  make  for  the  common  wel- 
fare, welcome  the  opportunity  which  civic  clubs  offer  them 
to  talk  to  and  confer  with  their  fellows;  and  that  neighborhood 
civic  club  attendance  and  participation  not  only  develop  breadth 
of  sympathy  and  understanding,  but  tend  to  find  expression  for 
awakened  civic  spirit  in  well  considered  action  for  the  common 
welfare." 

In  a  democratic  society  and  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  the  immense  advantage  of  such  organization  of 
the  citizenship  as  this  hardly  needs  to  be  argued.  It  is  a  self- 
evident   fact. 

Other  Possibilities  of  the  Center 

While  the  civic  club  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  organizations  that  can  be  developed  for  the  use 
of  the  school  house  as  a  social  centre,  there  is  a  group  of  or- 
ganizations of  kindred  spirit  which  can  be  formed  for  the  more 
perfect  development  of  the  community  and  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  public  property.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  fathers'  and  mothers'  clubs,  study  classes 
and  lecture  courses.  The  stereopticon  and  the  motion  picture 
in  its  best  form  may  be  brought  in  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
entertainment  and  of  instruction.  In  fact,  when  fully  organ- 
ized, there  should  be  realized  in  each  school  district  the  full 
meaning  of  the  compound  term,  "civic  and  social  center." 

When  local  conditions  call  for  it,  the  school  house  may 
be  made  the  local  recreation  centre,  branch  public  library,  and 
bureau  of  information  upon  municipal  and  legislative  questions, 
public  health,  etc.  The  definite  program  of  action  will  vary 
with  varying  local  needs,  but  the  underlying  principles  of  in- 
creased public  utility  and  broadened  educational  value  remain 
the  same. 

The  cost  of  all  this,  so  far  as  the  utilization  of  existing 
plants  is  concerned,  need  be  only  nominal,  and  when  the  great 
advantages  to  the  community  are  taken  into  account,  it  may 
well  be  left  out  of  consideration.     If  the  building  is  provided 
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by  the  community,  and  there  is  no  valid  argument  against  such 
use  of  the  public  buildings  under  proper  regulation  and  super- 
vision, the  people  of  the  neighborhood  can  easily  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  organizations,  entertainments  or  lec- 
tures as   they   find  desirable   and   beneficial. 

In  our  larger  cities,  it  would  be  well  if  a  supervisor  of 
social  centers  were  employed  by  the  municipality — a  man  of 
large  human  sympathy  and  wide  experience  and  knowledge, 
who  would  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  these  organizations  and  of  the  various  kinds  of 
work  which  might  be  developed  in  the  different  school  houses 
in  the  city.  The  maintenance  of  such  an  office  is  as  legitimate 
a  function  of  the  school  board  as  that  of  superintendent  or 
school  principal,  and  should  be  permitted  by  law  in  every  com- 
munity that  desires  it.  No  public  official  would  do  a  greater 
or  more  economically  valuable  public  service  than  such  a  su- 
pervisor. A  recent  leaflet  of  the  department  of  child  hygiene 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  makes  this  statement:  "By 
adding  a  few  specially  trained  leaders  in  recreation  and  social 
affairs  to  any  educational  corps,  every  school  house  in  the  land 
can  be  turned  into  a  center  of  neighborhood  life  without 
harm  to  the  school  property  or  materially  increasing  the  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers." 
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